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ABSTRACT 

Daring Hay 1969 fieldwcrk for the National Study of 
American Indian Lducation was conducted at a Catholic school in 
Menominee County, Wisconsin. Data were ccllected by draw-a-man, 
student questionnaires, semantic differential, achievement test data, 
and interviews for 78 Menominee Indian students {55% female; 44* 
male). This report discussed interview data for the third through 
eighth grades. Student attitudes toward formal education, parental 
commitment o formal education, tribal language and culture, teachers, 
and peers were investigated. Researchers found that 70% of the 
students had a positive attitude about their parochial school; 
religion was especially enjoyed by 11%, Students i.ecommended that the 
school could be improved by curricdium change (20%) ; teaching 
Menominee culture (3%); and building repair (10%). (KM) 
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FIL'LnvOH:: BACICGMOUijp 

During Kay, 1969 fielnwork for tlie National StvAy of American Indian 
Education was conducted at Parochial School. The v^atholic School, run by 
the Order of '.t. Joseph, I'as loca.id in Tenotninee County and served grades 
one through eiv:ht. Its entire enrollment vras l^enorrinee. 

Parochial staff f^lly supported 'ISAIK and were extremely helpful 
during thp» res^iarch. The assisted in schedulin<» interview's and r>akin^, 
time available for students to coinoletG questionnaires and other data. 
A Ilenominae woTnan intervie^^ed Parochial students. T^^is vToulfl not have 
been acceptable in District Eieht schools. Other student data and teacher 
data were collected by a White f ieldx^yorher. 

The atmosphere at Parochial appeared conj^enial and supportive for 
both students and staff. The tension and considerable peer fighting; 
observed at Schools A and B were absents Children appeared more involved 
in their school work, relaxed and demonstrated ruspect for 
their teachers. 

Students and staff were concerned about the physical plant. The 
buildinp was old. During the research a lunch room was being built and 
other remodeling was in procesQ. 

Moot cHlldron lived outside the connunity and were bussed with 
students who attended School A* 
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PAROCHIAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 



;4o statistical information on ""^^^chial teachers was collected. The 
follovring data vrere obtained from several classroom observations, group 
and individual discussions T^ith teachers anc^ conversations vith students 
and parents. 

All Pcirochial teachers belon^^ed to the order of St. Joseph , "^/ere 
'Jhite and had at least 3.S. decrees. The staff consisted of five teachers, 
one was also the principal. Parochial School did not use a tjysternatic 
prof^ratn to recruit teachers who were trained to v/ork with Indian children. 
The Dioceses assigned Sisters to teach at varioi»s schools. Ilovzever two 
of the five teachers hac tal.en Indian history courses, and one had taken 
courses concerning Indian value. The entire staff had road and discussed 
John Brydes' worl; ('lew Approaches to Ind i an Education and The Sioux Stud- 
ent - A Stud3^ of Scholastic Failure and Personality^ Conflic t) . Teachers 
were sensitive to value differences, avoided stereotyping, 'Indians' and 
made continued efforts to understand TTenominees as members of a tribal 
5roup and as individuals. 

The convent xras located near the school and the rhurch^ Tnis as well 
as other parish oriented activities allo^;ed considerable social contacts 
with Menominee people. The school was used for the adult education o.spect 
of Itainstream (a CAP orof^ram) one eveninr a veek. Some Paroch'al teachers 
taught adult education courses. The Sisters knew nost students' families 
well and had visited many hones outside the imediate community • Teachers 
respect«*d Menominee peoT^le and demonstrated empathy for the problems 
which they daily confronted. Assimilation-oriented philosophies were not 
expressed by Parochial staff. It was the impression of the fieldworkers 
that Parochial students seemed happy and their parents seemed quice satis- 
fied with the school. 
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While the Indian community was rot directly involved in sclicol 
decision making and policy formation, they were consulted on thesn 
matters. The School program was essentially controlled by the dioceses, 
tlie parish priest and the school principal. Teachers had considerable 
impact in decision making. Local school personnel retained the authority 
to make school curriculum relevant to the community. 

Limited efforts were made to stress the positive role of Menom^.n^e 
heritage. Although no courses on Indian or Menominee tradition or language 
were offered, teachers individually related subject matter to Menominee 
culture. Parochial staff participar"^ in the Title I program (administered 
by District Eight) designed to crea i Menominee curricula for local schools. 
All teachers regarded including aspects of traditional Menominee life in 
the curriculum as a priority. A Menominee woman tutored students. The 
principal planned to expand the tutoring experience to other parents and 
children in following years. 

Parochial was structured to motivate children. Students were grouped 
in the follo\^;ing manner: grades one and tv;o; grades three and four; grades 
five and six; grades seven and eight. Within the groups semi-individualized 
instruction was employed. One teacher vjas assigned to each group. A reme- 
dial reading specialist was also available and well utilized by teachers and 
students. The principal also taught seventh and eighth grade. A visiting 
teacher (shared by Schools A and B) was available for parental counseling, 
etc. Parochial^s classroom structure anticipated the closing of grades 
seven and eight and the change to exclusively individualized instruction 
and modular scheduling in the fall of 1969. 
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Teachers believed nost Menordnee children wer>- iiitorcstccl in jonrn- 
in^* jlOT/ever they v^ere concerned that students vere not working; up to 
potential. It v;as hoped that additional Indian tutors and the upcoTnin;? 
restructurinj^ of the learning environmonL vould iPOfe effectively Tnot:ivate 
i:enon\inoe children. Teachers ranked students' acadeviiic perfomance as 
high, avera3e or lo^;. Six percent were considered hiph achievers/' Only 
third (13";) and sixth (13/0 p,rade students vere rated in this cate^'cry. 
half the children were average students and forty one nercent U'?ra poor 
students. The fifth grade haH the highest percsntap^e cF Poor students 
(557). Cn report cprds teachers often conrented thnt a child had nore 
potential than his or her prades ii^.dicated. 



Ach ievenen t: r.mkinps of Tarochial ^tudc nts 

Thlxd Fcurt 1 Fif th r^lxth Seventh Eir^hth Tot al 

.lir:h 3-13:^ 2-13": 5-6% 

Average 7-43? 4"57'< 7-41:':: 7-46% 8-667: 7-63% 40-5r/ 

Lov7 5-31% 3-42Z 10-59% 6-40% 4-33% 4-36% 32-41% 

•Jo Data 1-6% 1-1% 



School data indicated that fourteen percent of Parochial students bad 
repealled one grade. Meet often (7%) students repeated first r!;rade. lu- 
terestJ-n^ly none of these students had attended Kindergarten. Three 
percent had been retained in third prade., and two percent had repeated 
second grade. Third praders had the hif^hest percentage (25%) of retentions. 



Sunmary of Retention Distribution 

Crade Rcppntcd: Third Fuurth ^'.U.-J^ ^^lixth Seventh E^ qhth TotaJ. 

First 1-6% 1-14% 3-20% l-«"' d-7% 

t^econd 1-6% 1-9% 2-2% 

Third 3-18% ?-3% 

Total 4-25% 1-14% 1-6% 3-20% 1-8% 1-9% 1.-14% 
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sru Di:;r; backcrouwd 

Extensive dnta were collected on Parochinl students r diaw-n-mnn 
(grades 1-5), student questionnaires (parades 3-5), semantic dif r^crcnri^ i. 
(fjrades 5-8) , achievement test data (grades 1-5) and an interview (grndes 
3-5). This report discusses interview data. Tlie final report on Menominee 
education will inciude other data. >'<>v><»'< 

Children appeared to enjoy being Interviev/ed , Most were very relaxed 
and wanted (and were able) to listen to parts of their recorded interviews. 
Two students did not wish to be interviewed. Teachers were very iiclpful in 
scheduling interview ti ;:es and releasing children for interviews. Efforts 
were made to interview as many children in grades three through eight ns 
time permitted. At least eipiiity-f ive percent of the children at each 
grade level were interviewed. A total of seventy eight students were 
interviewed at Parochial School dieting April of 1969. The interviewer 
was a Menominee woman. Fifty five percent of the respondents were femqle, 
forty-four percent were male. 



Grade 


and Sex Distribution 


of Parochial 


Students 




Females 


Males^ 


Total 


Third 


6-14%'f' 


10-29%^'-' 


16-20%*' 


Fourth 


5-12% 


2-6% 


7-8% 


Fifth 


10-23% 


7-20% 


17-21% 


Sixth 


7-16% 


8-23% 


15-19% 


Seventh 


7-16% 


5-14;: 


12-15% 


Eighth 


8-18% 


3-5% 


11-14% 


Total 


43-100% 


35-100% 


78-100% 


" Percent of 


Total Female N 






Percent of Total Male N 






Percent 


of Total N 







ife**?v For a compariso^i of these data with other children see Volume I, 
National Study of American ^.idian Education, Center for Urban and 
Regional Affairs, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
1970. 
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Most children (yO*",) lived T»ith their oarents or their pother. [D:\tn 
indicated t:hat ten percont of thn fathers ''ere dead. Divorce and sep- 
aration and illecitlraacy data vere not available. It is expected that 
r,)ore t!ian lO'Z nf the far^ilies were one percent fardlies.] Fifteen percent 
of the respondents lived with ■'•randparonts , three percent ^^ith an aunt 
and uncle and tx;o percent with foster parents. 



I1 ilrd Fourth ^ifth ^ix:h Seventh ni7.hth T otal 



Parents 11 68% 

Grandparents 4 25Z 

Aunts ^jnclc 

Father Dead 1-6% 

Foster Parents 

Uo Data 



6-^v5r^ io-5r; io-65% 

I-IAZ 3-] 8% 2-1.3?: 

I-G: 2-13% 

3-i3r< 

1-6% 



7-5^^% 3-72% 52'6G% 
2-17% 12-15% 

3-3% 

2-17% 2-18% 8"10ri 
l-?"/ 1-07 2-2% 

1-1% 



All childrea identified their tribe as Menominee. Most students (84%) 
were born in Wenomtnee County* Fjve p-ercent were bom in Wisconsin and fivo 
parce^nt in other states. 
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Birth Places of Menominee nhlx^ r en 

Th ird Fourth Flftli Six th S evcnth VAq} \Kh Total 

Menoninee County ' 

K3shena 13-OlZ 4-57% 12-7r/ 14-9 3"' U-'^U. 61-70% 

Weoplt^ ^ 2-12"'. . . 

South Oranch 1-6% l-6°< 27 
VHrcons in: 

Shauano ±-9Z 

Green Day 1-^'* 1-1. 

Milv^aukee 1-14- 1-17 
O ther States 

Springfiled, Hi. l'-]4;: l-U' 

Hancoc?c, ^lich 1-67 1- CZ 2-2:: 

Starke, Fla. 1.-0% l-i:: 

Wo Data l-147o 1-67 ?.-l'37 4-5a 



Vearly half the students (^3!') had never atf-cndcd onot>Ter school. This 
tendency increased from fifth pradc. (41-0 to eirjith f^rnde (90%). the 
children who had been in other schools n^ost (fifty-three percent) had 
ar.tended Schoo? A or .leopit Parochial. Generally one year, Ivindergarten , had 
been taken at ^ilchool A. [Parochial did not offer Ilinder^arten] ^.ix percent 
(5) attended other 'Wisconsin schools (Shai/ano^ Dov;ler, MiluaxiUee) and five 
percent (4) had f^one to school out^jide the stat3 (Michiran, Ohio, California) - 



Schools Attended by Parochia'' ^ tudents 





VLird Fourth '^iith 


Si :.t'l 


seventh 


EiRhth 


Total 


1 one 




C 53ri 


"^-75% 


10-90% 


34-43ri 


In Wenoininso County 












Scliool A ( 0 


13-817. 3-427 4-2 3% 


l-6:r 




l-9"< 


22-23% 


School A (1 year) 


1-14% 


2-13:^ 


1-8% 




4-5% 


f?chool A (2 years) 


l-14r^ 2-12?. 








3-3% 


School A (3--''» years) 


l-l^i" 


.1-127 






3-3% 


Jeopit T'arocbial 


l-'o7. 




1-8"^ 




2-2% 


In tlisconsin 












Shav/ano Parochial 










1-1% 


iioirler, \Jisc- & 
School A 




1-6?; 






1-1% 


Oshkosh (1 year) 




1-6/; 


i-a:^ 




2.-2% 


Mil'/aukee 


1-6% 








1-1% 


nthcr States 












Michigan (1 year) 


1-6% 








1-1% 


Sheboygan, I'lich (2 
years) 


1-6% 








1-1% 


Cleveland, Ohio (1 
year) 


1-14% 








1-1% 


California/School B 


l-6r; 








1-1% 



Jata 1-6% 1-1% 
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Bocause Parochial School W£A dolotins Devc-nth nnd eif^hth j»rndpS3 from IttF 
progrnm (in the 1969-70 Academic year) Rtude.its in rirados oix thi'oiip.U c^rJit 
were transferring to District Eight Public SchooLs. Uosl ntwdentn would 
attend Middle School or MiRh Scliool located in Shaw.nno. For many chilclr»^n 
tliis v;ould he the firat ongoing: exposure to White children. With few excep- 
tions children had neither vi raited District School they would attend, 
nor liad contact with their future teachers. Students* kno\v?ledf,e a' out Districi 
Eight schools was acquired from older brothers, sisters, relatives or friends 
who had been or were enrolled in the schools. 

Three children (8%) v7ould attend School District Eight schools in 
Gresham. Although they anticipated harder work at Gresham only one student 
was "scared^' about the transfer. 



Seventh Grade 



I think I might go to Gresham. I'm not scared 
(of going toj Gresham. It v/ill be harder because 
it will be my first time there. 

Next year I'll go to Gresham- It is okay, I'm 
not scared. It is harder because it is a higher 
grade. 

Sixth Grade 

Next year I'm ^.oing to Gresham. I'm scared to 
go. They have more subjects. It is harder. 



Overall sixty one percent expressed anxiety about transferring to Middle or 
High School, Nearly equal proportions of sixth (60%), seventh (58%) and elp,bth 
(63%) graders appeared anxious. They mentioned anxiety about curriculum, 
teachers, rules, getting lost and more difficult work. Three students were 
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especially concerned with peer relationships: "... I have to make ncx-' 
friends . . /\ "White kids make too much trouble*" . . /'[There arc] m<^re 
kids [at rliddle School . . 

Sixth Grnc'o 

In ft way I'm shakey about [p.oin^ to Niddle 
School]. In another way I'm excited. I'm 
scared. 

I m scared. ['Jiddle School will b j] harder 
because we have easier work here. Atf ''iddle 
School it is harder. 

I sorta don't like it [the idea of ^oing to 
Middle School]. Hay be I'd like it when I 
get used to it. I like tliis school now. I'm 
sorta scared. My brother said we'd probably 
get lost doT/n there. It is harder and they 
have different books. 

I sometimes wished I was out of school and would 
not have to go [to Middle School]. Sometimes 
I'n glad I*m not [out of school] -My older brother 
v;ill be goinp there. I know I have to study 
French end English and that it is much harder 
in seventh than in sixth. 

I'm scared. I think I'll he late for classes 
because I don't know where to po. It will be 
harder. 

At Iliddle School I feel that I rotta v;ork 
harder. I'm scared it v7iH be harder. You 
have to have your hoirework in and sometimes 
you can't get it finished. 

I'm scared. [There are] more kids [at -'iddle 
School]. Teachers are mean. You have to be on 
time or get kicked out. 

I don^t want to leave this school. I wanted to 
graduate from eighth grade here. I'm not 
looking forward to it [ttiddle School]. 
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I'n scared [-Uddle Gchool ^-'il' be] iTordc . I 
don't know ^^hy it uill be but it vill be. 



Grade Seven 



I don't knoTT xf I'll go [to Vdddle School] 
ne:;t year. IV scared to ^o. It is harder. 

I'm scared to r^o [to Niddle 3chool] . It 
will be harder. There are more su^-ects. 

I'd like to j^o here f^arochial] because I'll 
learn more thinps and have more friends, [-liddle 
School] v;ill be harder because they have more subjects. 
I ashed some of the guys if it is hard. They 
say it is pretty hard. 

I'n scared. The subjects will be hard. 

I feel all riq:ht about gotn^^ [to Iliddle 
School], I'tp scared and it ^^ill be harder. 

I'm scared. It is harder. [There are] more 
classes . 

I like it here better because I could f^et on 
eiphth p^rade. I'm scared because I have to make 
ne\7 friends. Classes there vjill be harder. 
They have haider books and stuff than we do. 



Eiphth Grade 

I'm scared. The subjects V7ill be harder. 
[Four responses]. 

I'n not anxious to go. ^Jhite kios nake too 
much trouble. 

I'm scared. It vTill be really hard. 

I'm scared of the school itself. I don't 
lilce the idea of changinp> classrooms. 
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Tvrenty one percent of uoper level students (sixth (13%), seventh (25%), 
and eighth (27%) graders] felt confident and even excited about attending 
Middle School or Hio;h School 



Grade Six 

I'm not scared but Middle School trill be 
harder. 

I'm not scared, [uiddle School will bs] 
harder. !V sister told me about it [Niddle 
Scliool] • 



Grade Seven 

*'I'n tickled." Middle School V7ill be harder, 
That school Is nore raodern than ours. It will 
be confusing. You have to no tc different 
rooas . 

I don't think It vjill be harder. 

I'm excited to Ro [to l^iddle School]. It 
will be harder there. 



Eighth Grade 

I've heard alot about it [^Tigh School] it don't 
seem that bad. 

I'm not scared. My fsisters and brothers are 
there and they told me vjhat it is li]-.e. It's 
harder. 

I'm [excited about coi^^^ to High School]. All 
niy friends talk about it, [It viil be] harder, 
[There are] more subjects, change rooms. 



Parochlal Students' Heac.tions to Transferring Schools 



nxprossed Anxiety 
Not Anxious 



Middle School 
Clxth Seventh 
9-60;'!: 7-5C% 
2-13% 3-25Z 



Transfer to Gresham 1-6% 



2-17% 



Mo Data 



3-20% 



ni^.h School 
Eighth 
7-63% 
3-27,-; 

1-9% 



Total 

23-61% 
3-21% 
3-8% 

34-10% 
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MENOMINEE CHILDREiV'S ATTITUDES TOWARD FORMAL EDUCATION 

Educational and Occupational Aspirations^ 

UnfortiinatQly data concerning educational aspirationR wcn^ limlre^K 
When asked, "VTliat is that highest grade that you would like to finish," 
mosc students (87%) said, "I don't know," The interviewer did not 
attempt to clarify these responses. Two seventh graders (a girl and a 
boy) wanted to finish l allege. Ho data were available for ten percent 
of i^e rRspondents. 

Sumniary _of _ Par ochial Students' Educa tio nal A s pirations 

Thard Four th Fi fth Sixth _ Seventh Eighth ^ Tjotal 

I don't know 15-9 3% 5-71% 16-94% 12-80% 10-83% 10-90% 68-87% 
College 2-17% 2-2% 

No Data 1-6% 2-28% 1-6% 3-20"^ 1-9% 8-10% 



Menominee chile ren indicated many occupational inters ts. Most 
frequently girls wanted to be nurses (23%), teachers (16%) or nuns (14%). 
An equal percent (23%) of boys and girls did not know what kind of job 
they would choose as adults. Boys choices were more diverse than girls'. 
Most frequently they aspired to be truck drivers (8%) , loggers ^G%) or 
doctors (4%) . 

The choices of a few children were modeled after a parent's 
occupation. For example, four girls commented: 

\4hat V70uld you like to be when you Rrow up ? 
[I'll] take after mother and be a beautician. 
Wife. 

Just a plain old housewife, like Mom. 
Get married. Be a parent like Mom. 
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Among boys role nodelinf was nl'jo detuonstratrntl 

What_ "'ould you like to do ulien you p^rou up ? 
A lof.r>er like my dad. 

A man that hauls lors and thai. Like dad. 
Drive truck like nr; dad. 

Occupa tional Aspirations of ?:£.iominee Olrls 

Tliird Fourth Fifth Sixth S eventh Fj-^hth Total 

Nurse 4-^>6Z 1-20% 3-307 l-Ut 1-13% 10-23Z 

Teacher 1-20": . 3-30% 2-28% 7-16'^ 

Mun 1-20% l-inr; 3-427: 1-14?: 6-14% 

Nun or 1-147 1-2-^ 
Secretary 

Office 1-14% 1-2% 
^Jork 

Music l-'2f)Z 1-27 

Take after 1-107 1-2/^ 

tny mother 

and be a 

beautician 

Wife 1-207 1-27 

Plain old 1-167 1-14% 2-57 
housewife 

Get married 1-137 1-2% 
be a parent 
like Moth, 

Don't know- 1-167 2-207 2-28% 5-637 10-237 

no 0ata 1-147 1-137 2-57 
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Occunatioual Anpirations of 


Mcnoninoe '3oys 


Eip.hth 


Tot/U 




Third ^ourth Fif rJi 


Sixth 


Seventh 


Doctor 


1-10% 


I-IS**' 






2-4% 






1-13% 






1-2/. 


Policeman or 












Fireipan 












A Cop 


I-IAT: 








1-2!^ 


Marine 


i--in/o 








1-2% 


r oocoaii 


i- !)U/C 








1-2 A 


Player 












Carpenter 


1-50% 








1-2% 


riechanic 






1- 






I'.nv^inGov after 






1 A 




1-?./ 


uxgn uCiioox 












Loggin>: 












Truck Driver 


1-147' 
















1 , 9 /T"-' 

J." i'J-O 




1-2% 


Have a job 


1-14% 








1-2?: 


A working. 




1-13% 






1-2% 


raan 












Work, no 


1-14% 








1-2% 


special .:ind 












Don't kno\7 


7-70% 


1-13% 


2-40% 


3-100% 


13-23% 


No Data 




1-13% 






1-2% 


Percejition of 


the Relationship between 


Formal 


Edncation 


and Ad ilthood 



All Menomin-^e students regarded education rts somewhat in" ortant 
influence on their adult life, -/hen ashed r'S-That do you f>et out of 
school?*', students named subjects and or concepts. Perceptions of the 
consequences of not having; to attend school were varied, nearly half 
of the Menominee childr^a felt the situation would produce ne^^ative 
consequences [i.e. I'd be dumb, can't <;et a job, etc.]. T>.7enty percent 
"didn't know'* what would happen to them if they didn't have to go to 
school. Neutral reactions were characteristic of twenty-five percent 
v7ho would: "try to f,et a job*^, ^*play'*, **sit around the house**, etc. 
[See page 18 for noro. data]. Overall fifteen percent felt education 
was ''slightly important". Most children (65%) believed education 



could be Iriportant in detenininp thoir futurci.s* but v7Gre unablo to 
explain how or wliy it co^'.id be i!>portnn*:. A few rctjpondents (1^"') 
felt a r,ood education v;ould cnnbJe thorn to f^Gt ''pood jobs. ' And one 
seventh ^';;rader belioved education would create opT> ^^rtunities for p 
future life style different from that of many Indians and from the 
life styles of people without education. Fourth and fixth s^raders 
displayed the least .^ell developed understandinp of the relationsliip 
between education and auult.iood. Seventh y^vr[<\er3 expressed the rrost 
understanding of these relationships, 

Relr tionshin Between Formal Education and Adulthood 
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Ccnsef]uencea of M ot r'.p-ti-tp, to School 

\fhat would happen to you If you didn't have to to 
scliool? 

Tl.ird Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Kir^hth Total 



Ne gati ve Consequences ' 

I won^t be ' 3-18% 1-147 1-6% 5-6% 
gmart/I \/on ' t 
have no brains. 

IM be duTnb. 5-11% 2-1755 1-9?^ 10-12:i 

I would not 3-13% 2-17% 5^6% 

get a pood 

education . 

i wouldn't 2-12?^ 1-3Z 3-3% 

learn notliinn. 

V<\ try to rei etn- 1-6;' 1^17. 

bcr all the stuff 
I learned . 

Can't pet a job. 1-6% 1-6^ 2-17% 1-97 4-3% 

Stay home and ] -61*' 1-14% 1-G7' 2-13"^ 3-^% 
read/ try to 
learii. 

I'd f^et old and ^ 
die. Probably ^"^^ 
soTuething bad 
would happen. 

I'd be a drop- 
out. 



1-6% i-i; 



Go to Tail. 1-6% 1-1% 

Neutral Consequences; : 

Try to pet a job/ " 1-14% 1-6% 1-8% 3-27% 6-7% 

ZO to work 

Help V7ith boi. ir- 1-14% l-fc% 1-6% 3-3% 
work and play. 

Play outside/ 4-24% 6-40% 1-5% 11-14% 

play azcund/ 
sit around 
the bourse. 

Other responses : 

I don't know 1-6% 3-42% 3-13% 2 13% 4-33% 3-27% 16-20% 

Ko Data 1-6% 1-6% 1-6% 3-27% 7-8% 
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Students IntGresf. i n the Acadun ic n o ct of f^choo l 

Only one stur'.ont vms not IntGresLcd in tho acadeipic aspeci's of 
parochial f^chool.. Ilo flid not n.nrticinp hi classroom activities and 
disliked all courses. 



Fifteen percorc expressed ariSivalent attitudes toward course 
work. Althoupji they j;enerally preferred non-academic .subjects (e.,^, . 
penmanship, art) tl cy did not h^)ld strong opinions of like or dislike 
toward any aspect of the learning situation. 

Sixty "-two Dcrcont of the sl.udeats aopeared interested in their 
courses. Thny enjoyed sore courses, disliked otliers and sornetines 
volunteered in class discuscion. 



Seventeen percent were extrer^'ily interested in the acadonic 
aspect of school. They enjoy etl severaJ areas of study, volunteered 
in class and actively participated in classroon activities. 



Academic interest varied with ',;radc levels of respondents. 
Ambivalent attitudes were nost often expressed by sixth (33%) and 
third grades ^ ^d7.) . Fourth and eip.hth (99%) Rraders were most interested 
in acadenic . .rk. 

Levels of Intere st in the ACwidenic Asoect of School 
^ 

Tli ird Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Total 
Disinterested 1-3% 1-1% 
Aribivalent 4-25% 3-18% 5-33% 12-15% 
Interested 10-62% 5-71% 10-59% 8-53% 7-42% 9-81% 49-62% 
Ver>' interested 2-13% 2-28% 3-18% 2-13% 3-25% 2-18% 14-17% 
No Data 1-6% 1-3% 2-2% 

Parochial students v/ere asked to indicate the subjects they liked 
or i.sliked. Spellinp (34%), ?lath (24%), Reading (1670, and Art (14%) 
were the nost popular courses. !tath (38%) and geopraphy (15%) were 
least well liked. As data indicated, students' attitudes toward math 
were po .arized: 38% disliked Math, 24% liked I-ath. Fifteen percent of 
the students ciid not dislike any aspect of Parochial'.: curriculun 
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MENOMINLi: CIlILDR'iZNS' PERCEPTION OF PARENTAL 
COMillTM^MT TO FCmi EDUCATION 

Paren tal Attitudes Toward Forr>>al Education 

Twenty percent of th i students Interviewed at Parochial School 
believed their parents v;ere uncoirmitted to formal education. Even 
probing by the interviewer [Do your parents tell you to behave? Do 
they ask about your work?] didn't initiate responses which conveyed 
parental concern about education. In some instances children talked 
to their parents about school: 



VJhat do you tell your parents about school ? 
l>?hat do they ask about school ? 

Grade Three: 

[I tell them] if we had a test. 
[My parents say] nothing much.* 

What I did, how I did my v;ork, what the Sister 
tells me to do. [V/hat do your parents say?] I 
don't know.* 

I tell them what I do. 

I don't know [what- my parents say J.* 

Grade Four: 

[I tell them] nothing. 

[My parents say] nothing.* 

Grade Five: 

[I tell them] nothing. 

[My parents say] nothing.* 

Grade Five: 

I tell my parents about school. 
[My parents say] nothing.* 

[I tell them] that I have nice friends, I like 

it and have good grades. [My parents say] nothing.* 

I say nothing. 

I don't know [what my parents say].* 

I tell them that I don't like it too much. 
[My parents say] nothing.* 
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Grade Six: 

[I tell them] how I like it, v;hat I learn. 

Nothing special. 

[My parents say] nothing. 

Not too imich . 

[My parents sny] nothing.'^ 

I don't say nothing. [My parents] say no'.iing.* 
Grade Seven: 

[I tell them] my marks and what I get in school. 
[My parents say] nothing.*^ 

I like it and would like to stay in if for anoth-.r 
year- [My parents] don't say anything,.* 

Grade Eight: 

[I tell them about] the subjects we have and what 
we do. [My parents say] nothing -^^ 

Indicates interviewer probed- 



A second group of parents (12%) appeared somewhat committed lo 
formal education. Although children discussed some apsects of school lifo 
with their parents, the primary concern of parents seemed to be "good 
behavior" (rather than learning, academic performance or the importance 
of education). Perhaps the parents regarded good behavior as the first 
step toward learning- Ho^^ever, our data did not allow for this t 
distinction- 

l^at do you tell your parents about school? 
l^/hat do your parents tell you about school? 



Grade Three: 

[I tell them] I like it- 
[My parents say] behave- 

Grade Four: 

Nothing- [My parents say] not to fight - 
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Grade Five: 

I tell Mom I do GeoRrapliy ana that. 
[She says) behave. 

Notliing. 

[My parents say) behave, don't talk, and do the rl^ht 
things . 

[I say) it is fun. 

[Tliey say] to behave in school. 

I tell them everything that p,oes on. 
[My parents say] to beliave. 

Grade Six: 
Nothing. 

[My parents say) to behave. 

Not much [I tell my parents) what happened. Funny 
things and about my grades. [They sa) 1 be friends 
and don't fight. 

Grade Seven: 

[I tell them about) testing. 

[Mom) tells me I'm not supposed to talk. 

I say it is good [in school). 

[They say) pay attention and behave. 

Half (55%) of Parochial children regarded their parents as fully 
committed to formal education. These families discussed school friend- 
ships, work and or reactions to the total educational environment. 
Parents expressed concern about learning, grades, finishing school, 
attendance, etc. and encouraged their children to learn: 

Third Grade: 

[I tell them] what page we do in Arithmetic, etc. 

[My parents say] to keep up the work, learn and behave. 

[I tell them] how I do my work. 

I^en I get bad report cards [my parents say I'll 
feet nothing for my birthday if I don't get better 
grades . 

[I tell them] what wc do. in Art. 
fMyJ Mom says I do good. 

ERLC 
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Grade Three continuecl: 

I sny I try hard and I \;anl; to keep yoin^ 
to it. [fly parents say] all rip.ht then Rnad. 

[I tell them] about Art. [My parents say] 
to work. 

[1 tell them] sometimes I don^t want to \;ork- 
nometimcs I do- [My parents say] do your work 
all tlie time. 

I talk about spollinf, tests and stuff like that. 
[My parents say] to learn and be nice. 

I say that I j^ot an A and I do. 
[My parents] say very p.ood, learn good- 

[1 say] I like school. [My parents say] listen 
to Sister and pay attention and work. 

Grade Four: 

[I tell them] if my teacher hits me. (My parents 
say] to behave or Sistsr will Rive me a licken. 
To pay attention to people who hit me- 

[I tell them] n.-ching. [My parents] ask me if 
I get my homework finished. 

[I tell them] I have lots of fun. [My parents say] 
listen to Sister and be wide awake when she asks a 
question. 

I say nothing [about school]. [My parents] ask 
"how are you doing in school?" 

I tell what I learned today- [My parents say] I 
should try to go everyday- 
Grade Five: 

[I tell them] what we eat for lunch- [My parents; 
say] to study. 

I tell them [about school]. [My parents say] 
to study hard- 

I say that I like it. [They say] to learn- 

[I tell them] that I have a lot of fun. [My parents 
say] we shoulc. vrork in school- 

I tell about subjects we have and if we've learned 
new things in subjects. [My parents tell me] what 
it will be like in higher grades and subjects- 
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Craclo Siy 

[I tell i.r' nnrentG] thnt 1 ilon ^ t like it. The 
'/ork is too hard. [They cay] to stick with it. 

I flay itVs a f:ood school because ve have a church, 
[.ly parents cay] to to that school all the time. 

[I talk about] the ciiffercnt subjects and if I ,^ct 
a p.ood f^raue atid that. [They say] to be f^ood and not 
fret bad r.arkn, 

[I toll then] if i.:y friend pot r'ad at re and if I 
p;et bad .nrades. [ffy T>nrentn r.ay] uhen friends are 
nad to just i-^norc them and thoy \/iil nakc up vlth 
lie. hT.en I {•'Ct bar] i^rades they tell ne ho\/ to do it 
better . 

[I say that] I like -:y teaclinr and like all kinds oT 
^./ork. [ !y parents ask] do you think you are 5;onna 
pass? 

[I tell ther.] ^'hat I do and what ^;e do. [\'y narcnts 
ask] ho\: I do and if I have flights. I don't have 
f ir.lits . 

I say school is OIC. [My parents say] study hard. 

I tell ther. school is aJl rirht. [l^y r?.rcnts spy] 
that it is all rir.ht and go to school. 

Grade Seven: 

I tell [ther] x;hat has hapr>ened in the day tire. 
[ Ly parents say] to ta!:e advanta'';e of school, 

I don't tell thci.i nothin<^, r.uch . [I'y parents say] 
to study and tell ne what to do. 

I say it is a prctt/ ^ood school. I like it. The 
teachers are all oI:ay. One tine I r^-^n away fror school, 
''y parents* told re not to run avay any nore heC'^use 
I can't do that in Middle School. 

I tell them that I don't like it. [My nar-^nts cay] 
to ^o there until next year. 

[I tell ther] that I don't understand Hath so uell. 
They tell ne I nust le^^.rn and p.o to sur^ner school. 

I say it is all rij;;ht . [My parents say] to study. 
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T tclJ thcr^. vaat happens. [Tliey say] to otudy 
hard. 

fl Jon't toll then] nothing much. [They say] 
to '^Gt f.oocl [7,j:aJes. 

[I tell parents] '.'hat T do. [I'hey 3ay to 
ti^' to do py -7orI: harcc^. 

I nay ochoo.l ir> ohay. I cone because there arc 
so many Vids. Usually uhcn I "^.ct a 1ot7 nark 
[My parents] »7ant it. 

[I tell rhcr:] v;hat praxes I "^ot on tcsUs, [Ky 
-arents say] to Ireep it lm> and -ct into the next 
•^i adc . 

[I r'ln't say] notnin;^^ nuch. [My Mom] asks how r.iy 
day vcis and says to v;orIc. 

jlothlnp.. [Hy parents] ask ne hou I did. 

[1 talk about] !ry studies and hor; I react lo then, 
[My parents want ne] to brinr books iiorc no tliey can 
help i?*e along, 

[My parents say] to f^ct a j^ood educntion. 

Students^ perceptions of oarental attitudes toward fornal education 
\7ere coripnreJ by grade l^ ^el. Eif;hth and fourth i^rade students moot 
frequently reported stronp parental coiranitrent to education. Seventh 
grade youth (33%) nost fvoqueutly perceived lacl: of narental comnitnent. 



Level of Parental Connitr^ent to Formal Education? Students* Perception 





Tl-iird 


"ourth 




Sixth 


Seventh 


Ei.^hth 


Total 


Uncomr'-itted 


3-16% 


1-1^.% 


A --2/1% 


3-20% 


A-33% 


1-9% 


16- 2'^% 


Somewhat 


1-6% 


1-1^1% 


A-24% 


2-13% 


2-17% 




n-12% 


committed 
















Conir.iitted 


9-56% 


3-71% 


6-35% 


3-53% 


6-50% 


9-Sl% 


43-55% 


No Data 


2-13% 




2-12% 


2-13% 




1-9% 


7-G% 



V 91 c aption oC Parental ConL act: Witil i Schoo !. 

ilinntcen ncrccnt of Parochial studcaus m.Dortcc! tliot their 
parents had not visiter school or had any contact with tlicir teachGrr; 
durinc^, tho ^cndciTT^.ic yv:ar 1968-69» A f.^.}V chilclnn; (y) notod Ll:--J: narcntr. 
vi.'Tits v/eri. pioiaotcd by toach- rs efforts to discuss mishehaviov: 

More plea^^ant and infornal nnrontal contacts were diocussc'l by 
ir»ont children (717) . Tiyenty- : hrec jjcrcont reported their nnronLn 
visited "to tall: to the teacher" j si:: percent **tf ret renort c.i'^'c's", 
and thirty- four percent <^avc a variety of roaoons, includin'^ pay) ont 
for lunch or picture^j, to ''r.oe how we do*', "Onen iousg"j "attend in>-^ 
neetinfc'*, etc. Those responses are presented L'-ilo:^: 

Have yov;r parents visiter' school this year? 
IJhy do they c^i:ie? 

C rade Tlireet 

flonetinies Mon cones to ^sy for ItTch and see 
what I do, 

SoTjetitnes Kor.i talhs to teacher and brings lunch 
uoney . 

[Hon] pays for lunch and pictures, and tall:s to 
teacher. 

Sometimes [my parents cor.e] to nay for lunch or to 
take us hone. They go to raeetingp [at school]. 

SoTnetitnes to talh to teacher and ^et :ny tenor t 
card , 

Grade Four: 

[Horn] only comes to pay lunch. 

[They] talh to rry teacher about '..^hen ve don't do 

thiu^js rip.ht and [to see] if tliey can take us out 

for a day* Sometines they go to meetinfrs [at school]. 
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Ttrade Five: 

[My parentf; comc] to ?inO out v/bat \'g are 'J.oi.nr. and 
that. 

ttly narcntr. coi e] to jiee how T do in sciiool anu 
tnik to teacher about hov; I Jo. Sopoti^-ies they go 
to meetinf^.s here. 

Once in a vhile Mori jjces ny teacher. She talks to 
them at Onen House. Sonetimos Mo.'i hcins clean 
classes . 

[My parents] visit i: e and talic to the teacher, 

Sop.etires Mop cones to bring stuff for vy birthday 
or corses to the roon for soirethinp,, 

CrKle Si;c '. 

E'' ery Tuesday ni.^ht [Mon cones], 

[Mon cones] to pick up ny report cnrd and tall; 
to teacher. [T\;o responses] 

Sonctines [My parents ^.ct icy] reoort card or 
come when Sirter uants to see thc-^. 

[.ly parents cone] to see how I do and to tai^: 
to teacher, Sonctines [they core] for nectinps, 

I don't kno\; hoxi often Ion cones or ^.*hy, 3hc 
tal!:G to ny teach.er , One tir.c Pad tallced to the 
teacher about ho'.; ^^ood ny <^.rades arc 

[Mon] cuDCs to pay luncii ^>oney and sonetiiaes to 
talk to the teacher, 

IJlien slie's [Mom] not \;or^-.inr sonetines she cones to 
talk to ny teacher and see hou I'n doin^. in school, 

'Hieu it's tir.ie tr r;o to the hofrpital or so-.iethinrr 
like that [Mom] cones. Also to see ho^/ I do and 
to ncetings , 

Grade Seven: 

[Mon cones to] talk to the teacher about '-•e and ny 
report card, 

Sonetines to see hoi; I do. 
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Grndc Ei[;ht : 

To talk to teachers abouc hov/ I do [Two resnonses]. 

GometitPCG to talk to tcnchcr about rny grades . 

Mom coTiien once or tv7ice a year to talk to '\y teacher and 
call for conferences. 



When data T7cre coripared by f.radc level the pare-.iUs of fourth 



grade children 


.appeared 


to have 


the least contact with ? 


cirochial 


School . 
















Mature 
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6-7% 


reasons indi- 
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To talk to the 


1-G% 


2-5% 


5-29 7{ 


A-ZGZ 4-33% 


1-18% 


10-23% 


teacher 














To fret report 






1-6^/: 


2-17% 


2-18% 


5-6% 


cards 














Trouble 


1-6% 




1 6::: 


1-8% 


1-9% 


4-5% 


Mo contact 


3-18?' 


3-42r: 


1-6% 


3-25% 


2-lC% 


15-19% 


Other responses 




2-28Z 




9-60% 2-17% 


4-36% 


27-34% 


V.o Delta 


2-11% 










4-5% 
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T'ENOMINEE CVTLDr.Er-^S' K:Tf.")WLEDGE OF AN^ ATTITUDES 
TOiMWD TIV.IkL rULTUPL AND L/^.NCnACE 



Trib n\ Cult ure 

Data concerning. lrib;al culture (students kao^.rledpe, sources of 
kricwled[;e and atuitudea toward ■ ionoiii.ince culture) were lirAted. Tliirty- 
cif,ht percent reported no knov;ledpe of 'lenomince culture, nineteen per- 
cent indicated some know]ed,se and no data were available for twenty-nine 
percent. There were no data for the third and fourth grades. 

Knc^^ledp.e of Tribal Culture 

T hird ^Qurt:h Fif t!] Sixth Sgvcnth rip;hth Tol:al 

None 7-4i;; 7-46;: 7-58/' 1^81% 30-387 

Some 3-18% C-33Z 5-42% 2-137 

No Data i6-100r: 7-lOOf 7-417 16-?.9% 



*!carly lialf the children ^•^ho knev; sorctliinf, about /[cnoninee 
culture had learned it fror their parents. A Cew respondents identi- 
fied relatives (f:randf ather^ '!67) r^other 's cousin 6%), school, or books 
as sources of knowledj;c. There vere no datn for the third and fourth 
grades. 



Source of Tribal Knowledge 

Third Eourth Eif th Sixt h Seventh Eifihth Total 

Parents 1^33% 4-66" 2-407 7-46% 

Grandfather 1-16% 1-67 

Mother's Cousin 1-50% 1-6% 

School 1-20% 1-6% 

Books ■ 1-16.? 1-6% 

No Data 2-66% 2-40% 1-57 5-33% 
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All children ^^'lo ware asked r!»ouf- ' iononip'te culture expressncl 
very positive attituclen tov/ard it and \;r\ntcu to inprov-i their knoulo.fipe 
and understanding of ilenoinJnee culture. A few students (11?.) rep,ardcd 
knowledp,e v^f tj/ibal culr.ure as i^ove iT'^nortant thna knowledge of I'hite 
culture. Tl.ere vere no data for the third and f'»»irth •'^rades. 

Attitudes Toward Tribal Culture 

^riiird Fourth Fi fth ^ixth Sev ent h i-i^-hth "^ot al 

Voi-y Positive 13-76% l?-80%' 9-957, ' Al-sY^ 

Knotrledpe of l-r^'^ 2-13% 3-27% O-ll^J' 

Tribal Culture 

was ir.oro ir.port- 

ant than 

knowled.'^.e of 

^Haitc culture 

no Data ir— 100% 7-lC0% 3-1^7. 1-6% 1-9% 28-33% 



Tribal Laaguape 

Fifty-six percent of the respondents could I'cith'ir speak nor 
understand their native languape, Thirty-eipht percent indicated 
varying levels of proficiency: twenty-eipht percent understood and 
spoke some vorrls, ten percent could follow a conversation and spoke 
their language poorly. 

Levels of Proficiency 



No knowledge 

Scne comprehen- 
sion/spoke a 
few words 

Followed a 
conversation/ 
spoke poorly 

No Data 



Thin 



6-37^ 



3-18% 



2-13% 



Fourth Fifth Sixth Seven tli Eighth Total 



4-57"/ 11-65;' 9-60% 
3-42/. 3-18% 4-26% 



2-12% 



6-50% 9-31% 44-56% 
5-42% 1-9% 22-28% 



1-6% 2-13% 1-8% 1-9% 8-10 > 



4-39% 
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Menominee children were asked to identify the person(s) vjith 
whom they used tribal language. Most often children named parents 
(36%) or close relatives (33%). A few spoke Menominee with teachers 
(6%) or friends (3%). 

Person With H h om Children Used the Menominee Lan^ua^^e^ ^ 

Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Total 

Parents. 6-66%^«* 1-25% 1-16% 2-33% 1-50% 11-36% 

Relatives 1-11% 2-66% 4-66% 2-33% 1-50% 10-33% 

Friends 1-11% 1-3% 

Teachers >v 1^16% 2-6% 

No Data 1-11% 1-33% 3-75% =• 1-16% 6-20% 

* Percentages based on total number with knowledge of tribal language. 
Percentages based on total number in each grade with knoxirledge .of 
tribal culture • 



Menominee children expressed positive attitudes to^'/ard their native 
language* They valued it and wanted to improve their proficiency. For 
a few students the ability to speak Menominee was more important than 
learning English. 

Attitudes Toward Tribal Lanc^uage 

Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth . Total 

Very positive lA-87% 5-71% 14-82% 14-93% 10-83% 10-90% 67-85% 

Knowledge of ^^^^^ ^^g^^ ^^g., 3^3^^ 
tribal language 
was more impor- 
tant than learn- 
ing English 

No Data 2-13% 2-28% 3-18% 1-8% 8-10% 
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Pc rc optlou o f Formnl rijcc-'tion ^ r> IlIqciI 
Re lctlo n fl-Tj-p to MGno rln ee C ulture 

Parochial students held iicveral oninionjj on tho rolationahin 
bot'./ocn tribal culluro aiul school, ilorci c'llldren (22%) rcrardod !)oth 
*'homo niT-l scfiool'' as appropi^iate onvironrcnts for learning about 
Menoniinee culture and lanpuarc. Ot'icr stu'Jenta Lclt so^io aspects of 
culture should be taur.ht in school, and othp.r a^pectP of culture tau<'hr 
at I\o^.e. Only OTie renpcndcnt Telt Parochial school should not tench 
auy aspfict of I!enoininGG Culture. 

r> "u dents^ Fcrncption of Faroch ia l "c'lool's ■'elation shi p to Tr ibal Culture 

Third Fou.rth ^ifth flx t h Sevcntli l^ipjith Tota l 

Lan.^uare and ...^2/)/,: 3-207 6-50% 9-81?: 22-28% 

calture at 
hool 

Lrrcua£:e at 1-6?' I ' / 2-2"; 

r.ciiool, cul- 
ture at hore 

Lanr;uaf:c at 2-13ri 2-2'; 

school, cul- 
ture at hone 
and in 
school 

Language at l-^^Z 3-3;^ 
hoTT.e 

Language at 1« -87Z ^"57Z 3-l<^^% 2-13Z 1-2% 3-27% 27- 3A;^ 
school 

Culture at 1-6% 1-1% 

home 

Culture at 3- J 8% 5-32% l-lV/a 10-12-' 

sciiool 

Culture at 1-6% 1-1?^ 

hom.c and in 

school 1 
Languarrc and 1-6% I-IT 

culture at 
hone 

No Data l--6% 1-14% 6-35% 1-8"^ 9-lir< 
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MKI^IOHINLE C]:iLnRl':]S' PEKCEPTIO'JS OF Tr.ACIlCRS 

r e r ceptlon of a Teacher^ s Job 

To assess Parochial students attitudes to\';ard teachers, children 
verc asked, "What Is a teacher's job?'* Over half gave neutral defini- 
tions: "teaci ing", ''to learn the children", "To teach un." T^'/enty-one 
percent perceived teaching as an authoritarian role: ''to watch us", 
"to see [or make] children beliave [or] do their work." A few children 
(8%) rej;;arded their teachers as "helpful persons": "To help you", etc. 
Authoritarian and helpful perceptions are presented below: 

Defini tion of a J^eachex^ Ro le 
Ail th q ri.tar i an Pcrcepti pns 
Grade Three: 

To learn kids to behave and make them do stuff 
and all that. 

[Teachers] keep kids good and teach them and all 
that. 

Grade Four: 

[Teachers] teach the children and make them 
behave and stuff like that. 

Grade Five: 

[To] see that the kids get their work done and done 
on time. 

[A teacher] watches us. UT:ien V7e go outside they 
watch us. Teachers make sure v;e do our work. 

[Teachers] see that they [children! do things 
right. 

Grade Six: 

To see that the children know and learn to behave 
and study too. 

To watch us. 

To teach the right things. 
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frrade Saven: 

To watch the kids so tUey don't 30 off the 
grounds or get hurt. 

[Teachers] make kids behave in school, teach 
them subjects and give them tests and all that. 

Most of all [teachers do] teaching, make children 
behave and give priviletes. 

To mako sure the students learn their lessons. 

To keep children out of mischief when they are 
outside. To stop [children from] running away or 
going down to the store. 

Grade Eight: 

Teaching and having order. 

To see what everyone is doing. 

To make us behave and respect them. 

Teaching school and seeing that you obey them. 

Helpful Perceptions 

C-ade Three: 

[Teachers] help you learn to know all things. 
Grade Four: 

[Teachers] take over our mothers' place. 

[Teachers] help children get education and 
learn lots. 



Grade Five: 

[Teachers] help other children and their selves* 
To help you. 



Grade Six: 

To help us learn. 



To give education to children. 

Grade Seven: 
None . 



Grade Eight: 

[Teachers] improve kids. They help them get bett^ir 
jobs x^;hen they grow up. 

To see that children get a good education and help them. 
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Teacher perception varied between j^rade levels. Authoritarian 
perceptions of teachers were Mst often held by seventh (A2^) and 
eiglith (30%) grade students. Only fifth (18%), eighth (18%) and sixth 
(13%) graders regarded teachers as helpful persons. 



Pf^rceptions of a Teacher's Role 

Third Fourth Fif t h Sixth Seventh Ej f>.hth Tota l 

^^eutral 

feaching/to 9-36% 4-57% 10-59% 7-A6% 6-50% 4-36% 
learn children, 
etc. 

Authoritarian 2-13% 1-1A% 2-12% 3-20% 5-42% 4-36% 17-21% 

Helpful 3-18% 2-13% 2-18% 7-8% 

I don't know 2-13% 2-28% 2-12% 6-7% 

No Data 3-18% 3-20% 1-8% 1-9% 8-10% 



Attitudes Tow a rd Teaching: Projections 

Fifty percent of Menominee students expressed positive attitudes 
toward teaching, twenty-nine percent held negative perceptions and 
fourteen percent were ambivalent. Positive perceptions were most often 
held by fourth graders (71%) and least often characteristic of eighth 
p:raders (27%). Negative perceptions were most frequently expressed by 
eighth grade students (45%) ; third graders (37%) re;-iked second. 
Ambivalent attitudes were most characteristic of eighth (27%) and fifth 
grade students (24%). 

SuTTiTnary of Attitudes Toward Teaching 
Would you like to be a Teacher? 





Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


EiRhth 


Total 


Positive (Yes) 


7-43% 


5-71% 


9-53% 


8-53% 


7-58% 


3-2 7% 


39-50% 


Negative (No) 


6-37% 


2-28% 


4-24% 


4-26% 


2-17% 


5-45% 


23-29% 


Ambivalent 


1-67. 




4-24% 


1-6% 


2-17% 


3-27% 


11-14% 


(Maybe) 
















No Data 


2-13% 






2-13% 


1-8% 




5-6% 
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rarochial students were asked to indicate v;hy thov v;oul(' like 
teaching or why they had no interest in teaching,. Th ; most frequent 
reason for teaching was "co help kiJs", or "teach them." A few 
children enjoyed the authoritarian aspect of teaching ("y*^'^ cculd l^it 
kids" "have the rigltt answers'', etc,)- The good pay attracted one 

student to the profession. Children who did not want to teach generally 
based their decision on work oriented aspects of teaching C'it takes too much 
time", "hard work", "too much work", "hollering", etc.). Hie behavior 
of students or teacher relationships with students discouraged oLher 
Menominee children from teaching. 



Students responses categorized by perception of teaching (positive, 
negative, ambivalent) are presented below: 

Student Attitudes Tmjird Teaching 

V/hy would you like to be a teacher? 
Positive Attitudes 

Grade Three: 

I think it would be fun to teach. 

Some kids would be nice because if you are 
nice to them they are nice to you back. 

To teach other kids. 

[It would be fun] to do a lot of work. 
Grade Four: 

You could hit the kids and everything. 

(I'd like] giving them [students] reading and 
writing on board. 

I'd like to kno\^7 all the kids names and do the 
stuff that the teachers do. 

You have lots of kids and get to work with books, 

I like books. I have lots of them at my grandmothers 

and at my Mom's, 
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Gradc Five: 

Decausn IM like to taacli. 

Uecause you'd f>et to teacli kids and you'd 
get along better 

[I'd like to] teach children to learn. 
I don't know why [Two responses] 
Because I'd "know better". 

There are too many kids. [Teachers] can't hardly 

watch them then because they might get away or something. 

Because you get to tell [children] them how to 
learn, spell and do geography. You could ask them 
qucctiona. 

Grade Six: 

I'd just like to be one. 

Because they [teachers] have the ansv;ers right there. 

If you are a teacher you get paid. 

You would learn everything and look at work. 
You'd tell them to do something. 

You teach kids something that vou'd like them to 
know and all that. 

You get to LaKxi care of k ' ds , teach them and 
make them behave. 

I Just like kids. 

Well right now I'd like to learn kids and help 
them have education so that when they grov; up they 
get good jobs. 

Grade Seven: 

To teach kids I guess , 

I just want to teach, 

I'd just like to talk with children, 

I just want to be a teacher. 

For maybe two or three years to see ho\7 it 
[teaching] is. 

Sometimes [I want to be a teacher], 
I don' t know why. 
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Grade El?:ht: 

[I T;ant to be a taacluir] to help other people. 

You can keep on teacl^inr. and teach then [children] 
and explain evcrythin:^ and then they v;ill know. 

I don't know why. 

lle^a tiye ^.tt itudes 
Grade Three 

You can teach thor. [students] anythin^^ you \7ant, 
[Teaching is] hard \/ork. 

Grade ^our ; 

They [teachers] have to do lots of uork even wlion 
they r.ct hone they correct papers and that. 

You gotta talk up in front of school. 
Grade Five: 

I'd havu to gat up oarly in the mornlnp.. 
T don't like to ret up early. 

I don't vant to, I don't knou^ vhy . 

I don't v;ant to have to holler at kids. 

Grade Six: 

[Teachers have to do] too nuch hollerinr^,. 

It takes [teachers] up nost of the tine you have to 
do things, 

I'ot at the rate I'm fiolnf^. I'n^. behind in school. 

The kids wouldn't like le for thr.t. TlieyM :nuc]i 
rather be outside playinp. 

Grade Seven: 

[Teachers] get too much back talk and people don't 
v/ant to listen • 

[Teachinj]'] takes too much i/orry and you have to have 
patience. 

Grade Eir^ht: 

I v7ouldn't like it [two responses ]. 

I probably couldn't cet alonf^ with then [children] 
^od enough. 
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Anblvalent x\tt:lt:udor3 

Would you like to teach? 

Grade Five: 

h little bit. I'd like to tench kids a little bit. 
I don't know. [T::o responses] 

It^«3 hard to snv. In a uny, yes. In a ^Jay, no. 

Grade 55ix: 
I don't know. 

Grade Seven: 

I^m not quite sure if I would. 
A little bit. 

Grade Eight: 

I don^t knov7, I don'^ think so. 
1 .'t know, 

[Teachers] have to ^et up and r,o to school. All 
that [education] :7ould probably take too lon.c^. 

I mi^ht. 

Evaluation of Teacher Performance 

Parochial oLudents uere asked to evaluate how well their teacher 
did her job. A fevj Nenonince children (3?:) felt the .r teacher wr.s 
'Soor*'. More pooitivo ratin^c v^re piven by ninete* n percent who 
thought their teachers were "ok?iy^\ Thirty- five percent reported 
having 'Vood** teachers and an equal percentage felt their teachers were 
''excellent'^ Fourth and fifi.h [traders .'^ave teachers the nost positive 
ratin[;^s . Only seventh and oij-^hth graders f*,ave teachers nep,ative 
evaluations . 
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Rankiiip of 


Teacher : 


Performance 










Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


EiRhth 


Total 


Poor 










2-17% 


1-9% 


3-3% 


Sliphtly posi- 
















tive "OK" 


2-137o 




1-6% 


7-46% 


2-17% 


3-27% 


3 5-19% 


Good 


5-31% 


2-28% 


8-47% 


4-26% 


4-33% 


5-45% 


28-35% 


Excellent 


7-43% 


5-71% 


8-47% 


3-20% 


3-25% 


2-18% 


28-35% 


No Data 


2-13% 






1-6% 


1- 8% 




4-5% 



KTien asked what they "liked best'' about Parochial school, six 
percent mentioned teachers. None of the children said they disliked 
teachers. However one seventh grader didn't like getting yelled at by 
his teacher. One third grader mentioned "teachers" as an aspect of 
Parochial school they would most like tc change. [See page 55] 

A number of children (20%) sometimes volunteered to stay after school 
and help their teachers "clean class rooms"* "carry boxes", or "put up 
bulletin boards". Eighteen to twenty-eight percent of the students in each 
grade had helped their teacher. Thirty two percent who couldn't stay- 
after because they rode the bus seemed disappointed: "I'd like to 
[stay after] to help Sister, but I live too far away." 
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MENOMINEE .TJILDI^N'S PEFR RELATIONSHIPS 

Peer Re 1 a tioii'^hip s in Parochial School 

All MenomjLueo children had at least one friendship at Parochial 
School. Cousins Wiire often considered "best friends." Most children 
liad the same friends inside and outside school. A few Henominees (17%) 
appeared alienated from social relationships in school. Tliey had diffi- 
culty identifying even one child as an in-school friend. Thirty nine 
percent had some friendships and seemed involved in morp than one recipro- 
cal friendship. An equal percent had several reciprocated friendships; in 
addition they stressed peers, lunch, playing and recess as aspects they 
especially enjoyed at Parochial. Five percent \7ere very popular children; 
other students frequently named them as friends and three stayed after 
school to play with peers: 

Fifth Grade 

Sometimes I stay [after school] but I go 
downtown and fool around with [named four 
children] . 

Sixth Grade 

I play games and volleyball atter school* 
Sometimes [I] clean rooms for the Sister. 

Seventh Grade 
I play with kids while they wait for the bus. 
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Fourth and fifth graders appeared to expe>-ience the least satisfactory 
peer relationships. Third graders had the most reciprocated and oprm friend- 
ships. 



I ndian and Non-Indian Peers: Friendships and Perceptions 

Parochial students were asked whether they had aon-Indian friendship.^ 
and if non-Indian children were different than Menominee children. Fifty 
three percent had non-Indian friends, forty three percent did not. Seventh 
and eighth graders were most likely to have non-Indian friends, third and 
sixth graders were least likely- Two percent did not know if they had non- 
Indian friends nor were they certain that differences existed between 
Indian and non-Indian youth- 

Indian and non-Indian Friendships : 
Grade Level Comparison 

Didn't Know if they 
Grade Exclusively Indian Friends Non-Indian Friends had non-Indian 

friends 



Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Total 



9-56% 

3- 42% 
6-35% 
8-53% 

4- 33% 
4-36% 

34-43% 



7-43% 

3-42% 1-14% 
10-59% 1-6% 

7- 46% 

8- 66% 
7-6 3% 

42-53% 2-2% 
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Nearly half of the respondents (44%) perceived differences between 
Ir.dians and non-Indian children. T\'/£nty three percent were unaware of 
differences, two percent were uncertain about whether dififerences existed 
and no data were available for tvrenty nine percent of the students. Fifth 
and sixth graders demonctrated the strjugest tendancy to perceive differ- 
ences. Differences were least often perceived at the third and fifth 
grade levels . 



Evaluation of Differences Between Indians and 
Non-Indians: Grade Level Comparison 



'irade 



Perceived Differences 



Uncertain about 
Differences 



No Differences 
Perceived 



No Data 



Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Total 



7-43% 
2-28% 

10-59% 
9-60% 
6-50% 
1-9% 

35-44% 



1-14% 
1-6% 



?-2% 



1- 6% 

2- 23% 

2- 12% 

3- 20% 

4- 33% 
6-54% 

18-23% 



8-50% 

2- 28% 
4-24% 

3- 20% 
2-17% 

4- 36% 
23-29% 
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Comblned Data Sumirary by Gv?^de Leve l 

Third Fourth Fifth S ixth Seventh E l r.hth Total 



Had non-lricJlan friends/ 
Perceived differences 7-43/; 

Jad non Indian friends/ 
Perceived no differences 

Mad excluf^ively Indian 
f risnds / Perceived 
differences 

Had exclusively Indian 
friends/ Perceived no 
d i f f e r euce J 1- 6 7. 

iiad exclusively Indian 
friends/ Ho response on 
differences 

Didn't kno^7 if had non- 
Indian friends/ didn't 
know if there \/ere dif- 
ferences 



2-28^: 9-5 3% 5-33% 

l-A/.: 1-6% 2-13% 

1-6% 4-2or: 

1- 14% 1-6/: i-6r: 

2- 2Pr:; 4-24% S-ZO''^ 
1-14% 1-6?^ 



4-33:; l-rA 28-35!': 
4-33"^ 6-54% 14-17o 

2-17% 7-6"^ 

4-5% 

2-17^' 4-36% 23-29Z 
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Manominee children who had non-Indian friends v/ere mojt likely to 
perceive differences between Indians and non-Indians. Two thirds of thone 
who reported non-Indian friends identified differences, compared wiUi twei:ty 
percent who did not have Indian friends. Unfortunately no data on percop- 
tions was available for sixty eight;, percent cf respondents who' h^ld exclu- 
sively Indian friendships. 



A Comparison of Differences Perceived by Students with 
Exclusive ly I ndian X^^ipn ds ^njJ_ Non-Indian Friends 



Non-Indian Friends A-LcJjysl^yeJx. J.nL^.l^^. 

Perceived differences 28-67%'^ 7-20%'*^^^ 

No differences perceived 14-33% 4-12% 

No data [on differences] 23-68% 

^Percentages based on ^^*Per centages based cn 

total [42] of students total i34] of stui- 

with non-Indian friends ents with exclusive- 

ly Indian friend- 
ships . 

Perceptions of children with non-Indian friendships were analyzed 
by grade level. Third (100%) and fifth graders (90%) v/ere most likely 
to perceive differences bot^veen Indians and non- Indian peers. Eighth 
(10%) and seventh (50%) graders least ofnen perceived differences. 



Perception of Menominee Children Who had non-Indian Friends : 
Analysis by Grade Level 

Third Fourth. Fifth Sijcth _ Se^venth Ei^Jith Total 

Perceived Differences 7-100% 2-67% 9-90% 5-71% 4-50% 1-10%' 28-67% 

No Diff .ices Perceived 1-33% 1-10% 2-28% 4-50% 9-90% ]4-33% 

Uncertain About Differ- 
ences 
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Sixth (50%) and seventh (50.0 graders with exclusively Indian fricnd- 
sliip^ most frequently perceived differences bet:wer;n Indian and non-Inoiaa 
peers. Third, fourth and eighth graders did not perceive differences. 
[However at these grade levels no data on differences were available for 
over half the respcndunts in each grade. ] 

£gj^ggJgIj^J?g-2^ Chil dren With Exclusively Indian Friends : 

Anal ysis by Grade Level 

Third Four th XlXt!} Si xth Seventh Ei g^h t h Total 

Perceived Differences 1-16% 4-50% 2-50Z 7- 20" 

No Differences Per- 
ceived 1-in 1-33% 1-15% 1-13% 4-12% 

No Data on Differ- 
ences 8-80Z 2-67% 4-66% 3-38% 2-50% 4-100% 23-68% 

" ^^»^,.^^eIlominec children who bulievod that Indian^ and non-Indians., were 
diiferent were asked to identify the nature of these differences. Differ- 
ences In physical appearance, "V/hites do things different [than Indian].", 
speech, and residence were most often mentior.^d. 

A fev; respondents (5-12%) made value judgments of IThites and In iians . 
A positive perception of l^Jliites was reflected in the response of a third 
grader: "My cousin [is l^ite]. He is good and real nice. Every time I 
need money he just gives it to me." A fifth grader held negative percep- 
tions of \\niite children: "I'/hite kids don*t want to go in the woods but 
Indians dof". T\7o sixth grade ch:'ldren felt rienominee people were "better'* 
than U^ite people: 

We were x^;alking down to get puppies and [a 
l^ite man] hung my Uncle's dog. I don't 
trust l^ite men. 
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iWiites] are too proud. 



One seventh grader suggested that White children were ''batter" 
than Indian children: 

(Whites] are smarter and nicer. 

Differences Between Indian and Non-Indians as 
Identif i ed by Menominee Children 

[Whites] do different things. They look different. 

[l^hites] talk different and look different. 

My cousin [is \^ite]. He is good and real 
nice. Every time I nsed money he just gives 
it to me. 

[Respondents has V/hite friends] in Shawano. 
They talk different and do different things. 



Third Grade; 



Fourth Grade: 



[Respondent has I^hite friends] by the Lake 
['J-e«g2nd Lake]. They act funny like when 
you are around them. 

[Respondent named a Ifliite friend] He talks 
different. 



Fifth Grade: 



They [l^ites] do different things. [Two responses] 

[I have] two friends that aren't Indian. 
They talk German and live in Ohio. 
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White kids don * t want to p,o in the woods but 
End ins do. 

[\^fllites] talk different. 

White kids skin is duller. Ihey talk [different]. 

S ixth Grade 
[Indians] are darker- 
[Whites do things different. 

Well, they [Whites] do some stuff with r.e and 
I do it \<rLth them. But Inuians are different. 

We were walki g down to get puppies and [a VJ^iite man 
hung my Uncle's dog. I don't trust [VJhite men]. 

[VJhites] look different, act different and talk different. 

[I^iites] they [V/hites] are too proud. 

Seventh Grade 

They [my \>niite friends] are far away. 

They [Whites] are smarter and nicer. 

The way [VJhite?] act [is different]. 

The way [\>/hites] talk [is different]. 

Eig hth Grade 

[Respondent named two White friends] ]ive by 
Michoquit Lake. They are different. They talk 
a little more educated. 
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riENOHINEE a-ilLDRENS^ EVALUATION OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
MU RECO:#[ENDATIONS FOR CHAI^GE 

Overall Opinion of Parochial School 

Parochial students were asked to compare their school with others. 
They were also asked to identify the aspects of Parochial School they 
•'liked*' and ''disliked". Most children (70%) held positive opinions 
about their school; ten percent expressed negative opinions; and six 
percent were unable to make a comparison. Fifth graders viewed Parochial 
the most positively, sixth and seventh graders most negatively. 



Menominee Children's Evaluation of Parochial School 



How does your 


school 


compare 


with others you 


kiiow about? 






Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


Eighth 


Total 


Parochial was 
"worse" than 
other schools 


2-13% 


1-14% 


1-6% 


1-6% 


2-17% 




7-8% 


Disliked Paro— ' 
chlcal School 
slightly. 

("Its about average") 






2-13% 






2-2% 


Liked Parochial 
School. ("Its 
about the same 
as others") 




1-14% 




3-30% 


3-25% 


7-63% 


14-17% 


Parochial was 
"better" than 
others 


13-81% 


4-57% 


12-71% 


6-40% 


4-33% 


2-] 8% 


41-52% 


I don't know 
No Data 


1-6% 


1-14% 


3-18% 


1- 6% 

2- 13% 


1-6% 
2-17% 


1-9% 
1-9% 


5-6% 
8-10% 
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A few responses of cliildren who rep^arded Parochial as '^better", 
lit the same", and "worse" than other schools are presented below 

Stu de nts who regarded Parochial as / 
Better than Average / 

How does your school compare with o thers you know about ? 



Fourth Grade: ^ 

It is better. At the other ones [respondent name^ 
public elementary schools] kids like to fight tro iruch. 

Better. Sister gives you lots of ^tll^^E^books , 

pencils, and giv^es stuff at the end of the school year. 

Fifth Grade: 

[Parochial] is bigger and better. I like i : here. 
You learn all you're supposed to. 

Sixth Grade: 

The kids are gord here. School is pretty good. 
I like it. 

[Pa-'ochial is] better. Other schools don't have church. 

[Parochial is] better. At some schools you get easy 
work and don't learn nothing. 



Students who believed Parochial was "about the 
same as others" or "okay". 

How does_your school compare with others you know about ? 

Grade Six: 

Some [schools] are better and some are worse. This one 
is [Parochial] even. My brother [who goes to another 
school] learns a lot more ne'// stuff than I do. I'd like 
to learn some of his stuff. Fie has way modem math from 
us. I'd like to learn that* lie tries to teach me at 
my grandma's. He stays up there mostly. He stays up 
there and sometimes down here and takes cime and tries 
to learn me when I'm up there [at Grandmothers]. 
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Grade Eight: 

It*s easier here than at IIip,h School and v/a are not 
quite as advanced as they are. 'Je don't, have material 
for some courses. 

Students who disliked rarochial or thoup^ht: i t was 
"w^ri^e'^ than other schools 



How do es your sc hool c omparo with others you know about ? 
Grade Five: 

Parochial is worse because most kids have new schools 
and desks. If it was a government school we could have 
holidays off. 

Grade Six: 

Sometimes Parochial is v;orse. The desks are older. 
Grade Seven : 

Parochial is a little old. We don * t have the right 
books that my sister [who attends another school] has. 
I'm a year and half behind. 

Menominee children indicated aspects of Parochial x^zhich they 
"liked'* -and "disliked". Peer relationships (recess, playing outside, 
peers) were most frequently liked (20%). T\^;o students disliked peers, 
one said he disliked being "beat up by big guys." Religion or mass 
was especially enjoyed by eleven percent of the students. Six percent 
liked teachers, one child di3li.<.ed teachers yelling [see page 42 for more 
discussion on teachers]. Other aspects liked by children included: "pretty 
rooms," "special days" and the location of Parochial. The "scary steps 
leading to the bathroom" were disliked by a fifth grade girl. 
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Ilccomren datlons for Ch an.'^o 

llonominec children recoDuienclcd several chanr^ci: :^t Faroe linl. 
Curriculum chanp.e v;?ic v\or.t oftf:n suf.gested (20?,) * Creatin" onnortuniiics 
to learn about Ilinoi-anee culture v;as esnecinlly inpovtnnt to sone 
Rtudcnt3 (3%). r.uildlng iTunrover'.nnta (£lyinr floors, fixinr the build- 
inn, now deslcs) \7erc rccorinendcd Iiy Len percent of Tarochinl students. 
Other areas where chan.^.es uere su^^nested incluflcd' peers (6%), recess 
(3?0, cla33 lenp.th (3%), roon^ ac;si-nment (5:<) , rules (37), mass (2%), 
ability ^roupinc (1/0 > school calendar (17) and teachers {VO - Thc^^e 
data are suminarized bclo\;. The autliors felt readers uould be interested 
in the exact changes recoriaended by Parochial students. Tliey are 
presented by cate^-^ory and grade level on oa.^os 55-58, 



Areas of Change RecorxiendGd Respondent:!: 

Tliird fourth "ifth Sixth Seventh Ei-^bth Total 



Teachers 1-6" 

Curriculum 

Add courses 

on ''enorainee 

culture 
Class length 
Iripx"ove 1-6Z 

building 
Len;: then 

Pecess 
Peers l-fZ 
Ability 

Crouninf' 
noon 2-13% 

assignment 
Mass 
Rules 
ochool 

Calendar 
Leave as it 1-6% 

is 

Nothing 4-257'. 
I don^t kno\7 1-6" 
Yes 
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2-14°; 3-ir,Z 



1~U% 



1-14" 



1-14% 



1-14% 



l~r,7 

1- G7. 

2- 127. 



1-6% 

1-G7. 

4-247 

l-'5% 



4-2Gr: 

1-5 ^ 



2- UZ 

3- 20% 

i-:z 

1-5% 



1-6% 
1-6% 



4- 58?: 
1-C% 



2-17% 
1-G% 



2-17: 



1-8% 



1-1% 
4-35% 17-21% 
1-9% 3-3% 



2-10% 

2-in% 



l-n% 



1-9% 



1-9% 



3-3% 
C-10% 



5-6% 

1- 1/ 

4-5% 

2- 2% 

3- 3% 
1-1% 

4- 5% 

8-10% 

3-3% 
1-1% 
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Changes Rcconmended by Parochial Students 

Teachers 

Grade Three : 
Chanp.e sisters. 

Cur r iculum 

Grade Three ; 

Add History courses. 

Grade Four: 

Mot have geography. 

Grade Five: 

Add more subjects. 

Get another subject, History. 

Change English and Leading to another subject. 
Grade Six: 

Add Biology and all that. 

Teach how to live, sewing. Used to have 
History. They don't teach it no more. 

Change Math. [Two responses] 

Grade Seven: 

Have Math easier and not add so much work on. 
Change classes . 

Add music instruments and that- 

Grade Eight: 
C!aange classes- 

[We] should have other courses. Physical Educati 
and stuff like that- 

Add Physics and History. 

Get some other subjects, social studies. 
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Add Courses on Menominee Culture 



Grade Six: 

Teach about Menominees. 
Grade Seven: 

Cl:;sses on the history of Menominees. 
Grade Eight: 

History of our tribes and all that* 

Class Length 

Grade Five: 
[Change] the time. 

Grade Eight: 

I'd h£.ve classes for only one half hour. 
[I'd have] shorter classes. 
Ability Grouping 
Grade Six: 

Separate the kids v;ho can't tag along with 
the ones who aren't as smart. 

Lengthen Recess 

Grade Four: 

[I'd have] longer recess. 

[I'd] put an hour for each recess. 

Grade Five: 

[I'd have] longer recess. 
Grade Six: 

Longer Recess [Two responses] 
[I'd have] a 2:30 recess. 
Grade Seven: 

I'd have one more recess. 
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Peers 

Grade Three: 

[iM] change the kids around. 
Grade Five 

Curt a change around desks every week. 

Make the little kids run faster than the bi,^ kids. 

Grade Six: 

Have kids dress properly and no fights around here. 
Grade* Eight: 

[Have] better order amonp, the stvidents. 

Imp rove Building 

Grade Three: 

Make classrooms better. 

Grade Four: 

Have bathrooms be better. [Tliere is] not even 
soap. Sister gives up soap vrhen ve go downstairs. 

Grade Six: 

Fix up the floors • 

Make classrooms better, 

[Get] new desks and take out the radiators. 

Change the classrooms and make them look different. 

Grade Eight: 

[The] school building is too old. 

[The school building] could be mors modern with 
[newer] desks and all that. 

Room Assij^nment 

Grade Three: 

Change classrooms, have four in each room. 

[I'd have] the third grade upstairs instead of 
downstairs. 



Grade Seven: 

[We should not] have tv70 classes in one room. 

Have just one grade per room. 

Mass 

Grade F ur: 

[I'd] have raass in the morning. 
Grade Eiglit: 

Put it so you don't have to go to church 
everyday. 

R ules 

Grade Four: 

Girls could wear shorts. 
Grade Five: 

We could play down by the creek. 

Grade Seven: 

Getting to d\-ink water. 

School Calendar 



[Have] six months in school; six months out. 



